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stormy night, shutting out, with the cold and the storm, all dis- 
comforts of the outside world, and with easy chair by the warm 
fire, experience that thrill of delight which we all feel when we can 
. afford to defy the elements, and though the storm rage and wind 
howl, it only makes the contrast more strong. We come na- 
turally from curtains to windows; you cannot have too many, 
and you cannot give them too much attention, they are the.eyes 
of your house through which you look out at the world, and 
through which it looks in at you. There is nothing so pretty 
as simple white vitrage or sash curtains,' (unless you can afford 
handsome lace), and then when they are soiled to have 
them properly cleaned, or else replaced ; unless you can do all 
this, better far keep to plain white materials.. A soiled, mussed 
sash curtain never improves the looks of a house. Of course, 
you can purchase those gaudy pattern curtains that abound in 
every dry goods store, and cheap as they are, they will cost you 
more, and look not one hundredth part as refined and pretty, 
as the simple cheese cloth at five cents per yard, that you can 
make and trim with some pretty little ball or tassel trimming in 
cotton, that comes from seven to twelve cents per yard. From 
windows we go to plants. A palm or any tropical foliage makes 
a bright spot, a suggestion of summer in cold weather, but 
flowering plants are apt to run too much to geraniums, and are 
often more suggestive of a struggle for existance, than the 
natural luxuriance of flowers. . Window gardening is rarely suc- 
cessful, in fact, a thing I would avoid. 

I would have the dining room as light and pleasant as 
possible, remembering how many hours are passed there, arid 
how apt we are to linger over our coffee, making the dinner 
hour the bright spot of the day. A parquette floor if one can 
have it, is always, with a handsome rug, the best for the dining 
room, but a good substitute is a plain ingrain carpet, often 
called filling, for the border and a Kensington rug for the 
center ; the furniture as simple as possible, a corner cupboard 
for glass and china, the curtains darker and heavier than the 
rest of the house, the wall paper also darker, and the ceiling as 
in my friends house, tinted and then a sponge dipped with gold 
bronze and lightly spotted all over the surface, making a ceil- 
ing as pleasant as it was unique. When you get to the bed- 
rooms, for my own part, my ideas are they would be as light 
and cheerful as far removed from stuffiness as possible and yet' 
cozy and homelike; always carpets, in a warm climate, polished t 
floors and rugs may answer but when we are visited by small 
sized blizzards, and the furnace has gone down in the night, a- 
waxed floor does not make the toilet a very comfortable or ling- 
ering affair, although perhaps it may be an excellent thing to make 
one prompt at breakfast. I remember a charming little room in an 
out-of-town house where very little money was expended, the 
carpet, a very light ground with small sprays of pink rose 
buds thickly strewn over; the furniture, wicker cushioned, with 
light damask of a sort of crushed strawbery or salmon pink, a 
combination of the two ; the bed of brass, with valance of the 
damask, the spread of lace, lined with the pink, and French 
bolster at the head, and at the foot an ugly stationary washstand 
had been turned into a pretty toilet table by the use of dotted 
Swiss and pink silesa, and yet the top of the table was so con- 



structed as not to interfere with the usefulness of the washstand; 
the ceiling very slightly steneiled round in a floral design, the 
paper a light echine with flowers of a darker shade, the window 
hangings of the pink damask, two or three little pictures, such 
as one gets with the art magazines, framed in white lacquered 
frames, and though there was nothing elegant or elaborate, it 
made a bright little room and looked very inviting* The bed- 
rooms, like the living room, are very apt to absorb a good deal 
of the characteristics of the inhabitant ; indeed you will find 
that, no matter how humble your home is, you can make 
it a bit of sunshine in a shadowy place, and people will turn 
to it as naturally as the willow turns to the water. The stranger 
at. your gates, the peddler will, perhaps, take with him not your 
overcoat alone, but the remembrance of a pleasant little nook 
to break the monotony of a day passed among long, dark, chill- 
ing halls, varied only by a glimpse now and then into still 
darker, colder, more inhospitable parlors. I fancy the first 
requisite in a room or house is to make it comfortable, livable, 
where everything is to be used, not necessarily abused, where 
one is not afraid to pick up a book, or disturb a cushion. 
I know there are a few barbarians who will mistake comfort, 
for lawless disorder, and who will insist upori not 'only using 
your things but also upon abusing them, but the majority will 
enjoy and use them as you would yourself, without perhaps 
really knowing why Mr. So and So's house is so different from 
their own, and it is wonderful to see how one such house in a 
small place makes many. You really become a public benefactor, 
and you will be amused to see what interior decoration will 
take. 



The late Mr. Bernal, the famous collector of china a,nd 
bric-a-brac, walked into his club one evening in an evidently ex- 
cited condition. "Do you know?" he exclaimed to the first friend 
he chanced to meet; "as I passed by T's window this morning 
in Oxford street, I feel sure I saw a real cinque-cento two-handled 
drinking cup? And I was foolish enough not to go in and buy 
it," he went oh. "But, my dear Bernal," returned his friend, 
"if you are sure about the cup, why not go back and buy it 
now?" "Well, that's just what's bothering me," said the col- 
lector. "For it's like this, you see. If I go to T's and find that 
the cup has been sold I shall be very much disappointed. ' But 
if I go and find it still in the window, that will, of course, prove 
that it has not been sold \ and if it has not been sold, then that 
will show that it cannot after all be the rare bargain I took it 
to be, and then I shan't want to buy it myself ; so I really don't 
think it will be any real good for me to trouble to go up to 
Oxford street, eh ? " 



The Decorator and Furnisher is becoming more and more adapted to 
the needs of the unprofessional, while at the same time the technical features so 
important to the profession are not. sacrificed. The admirable French material 
so valuable to designers and workers is not yet exhausted. The present num- 
ber offers a great, variety of suggestions interesting to every one who love6 a 
pretty home, and the most of these suggestions are intelligently illustrated. — 
Buffalo Courier. 
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JAPANESE DECORATIVE ART. 



Bv James Carruthers. 

CHARACTERISTIC illustration of 
a Japanese tableau, designed for a 
large panel, will be found on page 
l r )3. It is of high merit. The 
spear-like leaves, gracefully dis- 
posed, seem reaehiDg up into light 
and air; the birds,, admirably 
grouped, are sketched in a felici- 
tous manner, evidencing a close 
observation of nature, and whether 
on the wing, or about to take flight 
or to dart on their prey, or warbl- 
ing on the branches on which they 
have alighted, are instinct with life. The design, both in its 
general features and in detail, eould only be produced by a 
trained mind continually exercised with thoughts of beauty of 
form. 

Japanese decorative art is the better suited for ornament of 
surfaces, as in flat tints and mainly free from lineal and atmo- 
spheric perspective. It is a kind of art'stic school or habit of 
design carried to a great perfection of finish through the prac- 
tice and teaching of many generations The principles of its 
combinations appear to be an avoidance of the appearance of 
symmetry, whilst producing symmetrical effect— the suggestion 
rather than marked expression of proportion, an unobtrusive 
order in disposition of parts, and an irregularity and change,, 
fullness in repetition of form that afford the charm of constant 
freshness. A Japanese artist proceeding to decorate a given 
space would not mark out the center and plant his chief orna- 
ment there, nor would he divide it into equal parts, but he 
would most probably throw his design a little out from the 
center and cleverly balance the composition by a butterfly, a leaf 
or even a spot of color. In the perception of the refinement of 
form Japanese artists often show great deficiency, sometimes a 
want of proportion of parts or of harmony in relation to the 
curves, so that were the coloring absent no beauty would be 
left, but the coloring is so fine, and details of the ornamental 
design so interesting and elegant, that deflciences in form are 
discounted. 

Greek and mediaeval art decoration is more thoughtfully de- 
signed in regard to form alone even with no assistance in color, 
but we do not look in Japanese art for the dignified and grand; 
it has elements of too sportive and pliable a character. We are 
charmed with its naturalesque freedom, and the feast of har? 
monious color provided. The Japanese have imposed on them- 
selves a style copied, but improved, from the Chinese, and free 
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from the crowded, untasty effects and set formalism of the latter. 
They have acquired too such accuracy and perfection of touch 
as gives them complete command over the brush. Although 
their conceptions may not be vigorous, their execution shows 
marvels. 

For our own use in decoration, this style requires to be 
modified more particularly in many of its types. What concerns 
us most are the principles which underlie the effects produced, 
the endless novelty of piquant detail. On these principles rests 
the facility of originating constant changes of effect even from 
the same type— a great accomplishment to the decorator. To 
this end, like the Japanese artist, he should employ the forms 
all around him, a practice that will lead up to higher attain- 
ments in decoration. The features suggested by Japanese orna- 
mentation necessarily find their place in the lighter styles of 
treatment. The Japanese in actual practice frequently apply 
their ornament irrespective of variations of surface and inde- 
pendently of outlines. This is piquant no doubt, but the suit- 
ability of the ornament for its purpose is a cardinal point with 
us in decoration. 

The first strength of the Japanese artist is his graphic 
fidelity to natural characteristics ; his second is the mastery of 
the art of grouping. In drawing, he has a singular aptitude to 
produce scenic and other effects with a few touches. Thus a 
few lines will represent a mountain with extinct crater, surround- 
ing clouds, steeps set with trees and a river flowing below. He 
chooses plants, flowers, insects and animals around him for orna- 
ment, and can beautify even a flock of geese. A frequent mode 
of portrayal is. that of the object as seen at a sudden glance or 
in the distance; resulting in a very different rendering from de- 
tailed delineation. However lightly sketched, there is no aspect 
of artificialism. Iu Japanese draperies, frets, medallions not 
drawn from nature,, there is often a singular approach to Greek 
and Roman architectonic forms, the designs having evidently a 
geometrical basis, but not displaying the same elaboration. 
Japanese vegetative forms are so sketched as to represent spon- 
taineity of the growth, and to emphasize the functions of the 
several parts. In coloring we find the finest of harmonies. Free 
employers of the primary colors, the Japanese succeed in so 
subduing them as not to render these unduly obtrusive. In the 
art of mixing and combining colors they cannot be well excelled. 
Much of the Japanese ornament is symbolic, much consists of 
recognized and established types with which we have no associ- 
ations — these depicting its religious myths, historical occurrences, 
and poetical fancies that have entered into the literature of the 
people. These are not wanted by us for ornament. What we 
do want are the art principles that render Japanese decoration 
so attractive, freedom from repetition whilst yet securing har- 
mony, and those combinations of colors, in set proportions, which 
shall enhance the design to the highest degree, as to which there 
is much for profitable study in the work of Japanese colorists. 
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Some Japanese Birds, by E. Krdmsch. 
(.Fob Description, see Page 147.) 



